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Carol Stoughton received her RN and BS degree from the University 
of California at Los Angeles (UCLA). She was a school nurse for the 
San Juan School District and health coordinator for the Head Start 
Program of Sacramento County. 


The November 29, 2002 interview was conducted by Joanne Iritani, a 
Florin Japanese American Citizens League (JACL) member and present 
chair of the Oral History Committee. She is a former President of the 
Florin JACL, Education Chair, and a retired special education teacher 
with a master’s degree from California State University, Bakersfield. 


INTERVIEW TIME AND PLACE 


May 5, 2000 interview was conducted at the home of William 
Hammaker, Camarillo, CA. 


November 29, 2002 interview was conducted at the home of Carol and 
Roger Stoughton, Sacramento, CA. 


TRANSCRIBING AND EDITING 


Transcribing and word processing by Joanne Iritani and editing by 
William Hammaker. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


All photographs were supplied by William Hammaker and Carol 
Stoughton and color copied by Joanne Iritani 


TAPES AND INTERVIEW RECORDS 


Copies of the bound transcript and the tapes will be kept by the Florin 
Japanese American Citizens League and in the University Archives at 
the Library, California State University, Sacramento, 2000 State 
University Drive East, Sacramento, California 95819-6039. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


William Hammaker was born in Philadelphia on June 5, 1908. He 
related his childhood experiences as well as some of his youthful pranks with 
a great deal of humor. He attended Pennsylvania State University, the first in 
his family to attend college. His major was agricultural economics for which 
he received a Bachelor of Science degree. He also received a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in the social sciences. He received a Masters degree from Columbia 
University Teachers’ College and also attended Union Theological Seminary. 

Mr. Hammaker met his wife Twila at Penn State University where 
he was working for the YMCA and she for the YWCA. Three months after 
meeting, they were married. He worked many years for the YMCA at Penn 
State University, Baltimore Johns Hopklins University, and the University of 
Pittsburgh. He was a Conscientious Objector and was assigned to the United 
Service Organizations (USO) Industrial Division during World War II in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

During the time Mr. Hammaker was in Phoenix, he was asked to 
speak to the Rivers Leadership Institute at the Gila River Relocation Center 
in November 1944. “You can’t believe how inadequate I felt when it was my 
assignment to speak to the 900 parents of the most highly decorated group in 
the U.S. Army, the 442nd Infantry Battalion.” He was accompanied by his 
wife Twila, and daughter Carol, age 4 to the Center. They recalled the various 
gifts they received from the internees during this visit. 

After World War II was over, Mr. Hammaker was the executive 
director of the Ventura County, California YMCA for many years until his 
retirement. His wife Twila died in 2002 and he resides in Camarillo, 
California with his daughter Susan. He is a very busy senior citizen with 
many areas of interest, including conducting tours, attending Rotary Club 
meetings, Fellowship of Reconciliation, Earth Charter, composting and Solar 
Cookers International. 

Mr. Hammaker is indeed a vibrant visionary who continues to 


reveal his passion for doing good in this world at age ninety three. 
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[Session 1, May 5, 2000] 
[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 
STOUGHTON: Hello. My name is Carol Hammaker Stoughton, and this is 


May fifth, 2000. I am in Camarillo, California visiting with 


my father and my mother, Bill and Twila Hammaker. The 
reason for this tape is [an article] in the Sacramento Bee, I 
live in Sacramento, dated October 22nd, 1999. I read the 
article entitled, Saving Japanese American History. And that 
immediately brought to my mind the fact that my parents 
during the war [World War II] worked with Japanese 
Americans in Phoenix, [Arizona]. I have some pamphlets 
which I am bringing to Georgiana [White, Archivist at 
California State University, Sacramento], and I thought it 
would be interesting to hear a little bit from my father about 
his work at that time. So, I’m turning it over to you. 

HAMMAKER: Thank you, Carol... 

STOUGHTON: Let me first say, I meant to say earlier that, any of this 
information can be used in any way that it would be helpful. 

HAMMAKER: And not against me. Thanks. Carol, you might have 
included your sister Susan who also lives in this house. 


STOUGHTON: Absolutely. 


HAMMAKER: 


STOUGHTON: 


HAMMAKER: 


It’s a privilege any time for me to reflect on the fascinating 
aspects of our lives. At our ages in the nineties, there are so 
many matters of that sort. Our guest books which my wife 
Twila has featured all of her life, she’s been elegant about it, 
testify to the great friendships we have had with Japanese 
people. I think of just one at the moment. Tetsutaro Arika 
was in New York City when we were there at the time of my 
pursuit of a Master’s degree at Columbia University and 
Union Theological Seminary. Tetsutaro took us one day for 
lunch at a genuine Japanese restaurant. He had returned 
since those days to his home [in Japan] and was a professor at 
Doshisha University. We have also had great friends in 
Baltimore. I remember the Miyasakis so well. And we 
followed that friendship a long time. He was an architect 
responsible for a number of the wonderful churches and 
other buildings in Baltimore. 

And J remember visiting them in Baltimore when I was, oh, 
probably twenty or eighteen, nineteen, somewhere in there. 
Oh, I’m glad to hear that. Because you know, although I had 
had four years in my first job at Penn State as an associate 
with the Christian Association, and I had the year or more in 
New York City, I mentioned, and also, I had had four years as 
the head of the Student YMCA [Young Men’s Christian 


Association] at Johns Hopkins and another four years at Pitt. 


And incidentally at that time when we were at a cabinet 


HAMMAKER: 


meeting of the student Y, we were in the home of Dr. King, 
the isolator of vitamin. . . was it vitamin A, I believe. And it 
was the night at his home we listened to the radio, the entire 
student cabinet and the King family, when Pearl Harbor took 
place. As a result of that, and the wartime, I was to leave the 
East, and I became the executive director under the auspices 
of the International Committee of the YMCA of the 
Industrial USO in Phoenix, Arizona. Maricopa County was 
my territory. The one county is larger than a couple of New 
England states. And the auspices of the USO industrial was 
not too well known. It was the civilian end of the USO. I 
was put in it because of my conscientious objector status. It 
was our assignment to do the around-the-clock recreation for 
the war production workers and their families. I could go on 
at great length with that which I shall not do. 

But it was during those days in Phoenix that at age thirty 
six, I was asked to go out to one of the relocation centers [Gila 
River, Arizona] where the Japanese people were interned. 
And you can’t believe how inadequate I felt when it was my 
assignment to speak to the 900 parents of the most highly 
decorated group in the U.S. Army, the 442nd Infantry 
Battalion. While there for a few days, Twila and our four 
year old Carol with whom I now speak, were along. And 


one of the things I recall was going the long trek out to the 


Colorado River to see the production of charcoal. Why 


HAMMAKER: 


STOUGHTON: 
HAMMAKER: 
STOUGHTON: 
HAMMAKER: 
STOUGHTON: 


HAMMAKER: 


would they make charcoal? Because it’s very cold in the 
desert as wintertime comes on. Each individual person in 
that camp, and there were hundreds, of course there, at a 
community gathering which is out on the sandy desert, 
would have a number ten can between the legs to sit and 
keep warm for any community gathering. Well, when we 
were ready to leave, after our interchange with the people 
there, we were showered with gifts. I won't tell you about all 
of them, but I will mention in particular, of interest now, a 
number of beautiful intricately carved birds. Made from the 
ends of apple boxes, orange crates, these birds were patterned 
as | remember it, from the Audubon prints that came in 
those days in boxes of, was it bicarbonate of soda? 

Something. And the colors were fantastic. For years the 
number of birds that we were given, Twila has worn, 
thereby prompting so many conversations with people who 


were admiring them. 


And they gave me a Baltimore oriole, that’s the bird. . . 


Who gave you the Baltimore oriole? 

Well, I assume that was a gift to me. 

Oh, directly to you. 

Well, I’m thinking because I have the Baltimore oriole and 
of course that was. . . 

You were born in Baltimore. Undoubtedly, that would be it. 


I remember, following that when these imprisoned 


STOUGHTON: 


HAMMAKER: 
STOUGHTON: 
HAMMAKER: 


STOUGHTON: 


HAMMAKER: 
STOUGHTON: 
HAMMAKER: 


American citizens, just because they were Japanese mostly, 
were freed and able to come back to their homes, that we 
visited. I remember especially, visiting a couple of families 
seeking to re-establish themselves were living in former 
chicken coops in California. Basically, in a few words, those 
are some of my memories. Does that trigger any question, 
Carol? Or does that satisfy a few minutes. 

Well, one of the things that Georgiana told me is that people 
like you are thought of as real heroes in your acceptance of 
Japanese Americans during that time, because they were 
ostracized. 

In their eyes. 

In their eyes, yes. 

No doubt, no doubt, because of the terrible nationalism in 
our country. And I am proud to express this memory. 
Another thing that Georgiana mentioned was the fellows in 
the 442 from Hawaii and how they clashed with Japanese 
Americans who were not from Hawaii. Do you recall any of 
that in Jerome, Arizona? She mentioned Jerome. Or do you 
remember. . . 

Do you mean Jerome, Arizona? 

Right. 

No, I don’t. These recollections of mine I think of the Gila 


River [Relocation Center]. And I think I recall not only that 


one center, but others. And I am prompted, now that you've 


STOUGHTON: 


HAMMAKER: 
STOUGHTON: 
HAMMAKER: 


STOUGHTON: 
HAMMAKER: 


6 
asked me to be on the search as I review our many archives. 
Of course, my regrets are that I don’t have more annotation 
dates and so forth, but those days I was working around the 
clock. We provided around-the-clock program and it was a 
very stressful time. 

What were some of the things that you did around the 
clock? 

Well, that’s apart from this, but it is pertinent. 

Well, that is true. 

For example, mother and I in our quest of our own sanity, 
and you see that was the reason, basically, for the Japanese to 
do such a thing. They were isolated on a desert just with 
their own kind, and to pour their energies into this project 
was a searching for sanity. And in our search for sanity and a 
little relief from the stress, your mother and I organized a 
group of folks in Phoenix to get together. And in our group, 
we had, oh about twenty of us couples, representative of 
government workers. .. we had as diverse a grouping as any 
we had black and white, we had people with historical skills. 
It was Brown's name. He did a square dance program. And I 
remember every week he would have it and in our program. 
. . Doug Brown. 


Doug Brown, right. 


We took Doug Brown and his father out on the desert, 


outside of Phoenix one night for a biscuit baking. And his 


STOUGHTON: 


HAMMAKER: 


STOUGHTON: 


HAMMAKER: 


STOUGHTON: 
HAMMAKER: 


7 
father, you can imagine an elderly person, and how we baked 
biscuits at a fire out on the desert. And all of the wartime 
workers gathering there for it. 

You mentioned you received many gifts from the Japanese 
folks. Do you recall any others besides the birds? 

Oh, sure. One of the other gifts we got was a set of book ends. 
Those book ends were covered with the skin of an unborn 
calf. And I think we had some time back given them away, 
or finally through the years were no longer as attractive. But 
they were beautifully done. The skill, the artistry of those 
Japanese people’s beyond compare. No question about it. 

All right, that gives your ten, fifteen minutes about it. 

Let me ask you, anything in this folder that you want to 
mention? 

Yes, I kept a folder on the Japanese Americans, of course, and 
this little pamphlet that you have here. . . 

Seventy thousand American refugees. 

Yes. There were more than that in the beginning. You see 
there were something over a hundred thousand people 
involved in this thing. And Truman Douglas, Vice 
President of the Board of Home Missions, coming from an 
eight year pastorate in the Pilgrim Congregational Church in 
St. Louis, Missouri, was minister of the Pilgrim 


Congregational Church in Pomona, California. He’d had his 


education at Pomona and Claremont, Columbia University, 


STOUGHTON: 
HAMMAKER: 
STOUGHTON: 


Union Theological Seminary, which I share with him, of 
course. And you noticed just yesterday we read a quote in 
the paper by Reinhold Niebuhr, one of my teachers, one of 
the great theologians in our country. Well, this man 
Douglas, who wrote this pamphlet, was chairman of the 
Congregational Committee for work with Japanese evacuees, 
established by the General Council and working under the 
direction of the Council for Social Action of that church. So, 
the churches were in the leadership in coping with this 
problem. And he opens this brochure, this is a twenty four 
page brochure, he says, “In the winter and spring of 1942, 
70,000 American citizens charged with no crime, were torn 
from their homes, forced to leave their properties, businesses 
and professions, and were sent to concentration centers in 
semi-desert regions where they are now living under armed 
guards and in barracks unsuited to the family life which they 
so deeply cherish.” Oh, I remember those barracks. We were 
in them. What cold, barren places they were. Well, this 
whole introduction here is great and.... 

bts Me 

Well, go ahead. 

Well, I was just going to ask if you wanted to say anything 


about the American Friends Service Committee and their 


relationship. . .? 


HAMMAKER: 


STOUGHTON: 


HAMMAKER: 


STOUGHTON: 
HAMMAKER: 


Well, of course, we have been supporters of the American 
Friends Service Committee as long as we’ve been of age. 
And I would say, as a native Philadelphian, I am a true son. 
I am son of Quaker antecedents as well as Reformed 
Presbyterian antecedents. And the work that the 
Philadelphia based Friends have done through the years is 
outstanding in its quest for peace. And so when this 
occasion arrived, here is a statement. . . I’m looking for a date 
on it, | don’t see a date. Yes, here it is. August 11, [19]42. So 
early on, the director of the Friends spoke out and came to 
the defense of the Japanese Americans who were so poorly 
treated. Of course, you know, that later it was the effort of 
our government to make amends by giving each of them a 
$20,000 stipend, I think it’s what it was. 

Here is an interesting clipping that you have and there’s no 
date on that, but you might read it. 

Oh, yes. This clipping from a newspaper reflects something 
very interesting. It’s Association Press, and the by-line is Los 
Angeles, September 22. . . now you might be able to guess the 
date. Shall I read it? 

Sure. 

“The Japs” look at that. “Japs” I remember how that 
nomenclature was used. “The Japs are California’s problem 


and Arizona wants no part of it,” says Governor Sidney P. 


Osborn of Arizona, here on a visit” that is the Governor of 


STOUGHTON: 


HAMMAKER: 
STOUGHTON: 


HAMMAKER: 


STOUGHTON: 
HAMMAKER: 


10 
Arizona being in Los Angeles, quote “before the war, we had 
only about 700 Japs in Arizona. California had thousands. 
Originally you people encouraged their migration thinking 
they’d be cheap labor. Now, California doesn’t want them. 
Well, neither do we. The War Relocation Authority has 
agreed, Osborn said, that no Japanese will be released from 
Arizona camps for resettlement without the state’s 
approval.” Well, you can recognize the hateful attitude and 
feeling expressed by the leader of the state of Arizona. 
Here is a Rivers Leadership Institute. [This refers to Gila 
River Relocation Center. | 
Oh, yes. 
November 1944 calendar and you are listed there with 
mother talking about. . . 
Oh, I don’t think mother’s name is on that. Where is it? It’s 
on a different one. 
That’s right. 
Anyway, here’s the date. This pins it down. “At the Butte 
YMCA board,” [Butte and Canal are the two camps at Gila 
River]. I’m sorry. At the Rivers Leadership Institute. It was 
November 1944. So that must have been the time that we 
were there, because, at 7:30 p.m., that’s prime time at the 
[Gila River] Relocation Center, this topic was to be 


considered, “Challenges to Leadership in Wartime 


Communities.” Bill Hammaker and team. Ah, gee, again, | 


STOUGHTON: 
HAMMAKER: 


STOUGHTON: 


HAMMAKER: 


STOUGHTON: 


HAMMAKER: 
STOUGHTON: 


HAMMAKER: 
STOUGHTON: 
HAMMAKER: 


confirm how inadequate I felt to cope with that challenge 
and that opportunity that was given to us. 

I’m sure you did a good job. 

Well, we certainly came away with friendships from those 
people. 

Here’s another. ... It’s a church bulletin. 

Oh, yes, this is interesting, the Presbyterian Church meeting 
at Occidental College, July 28, 1942. And they reflected their 
feelings because of their Christian principles. 

And here’s “The Report of the Committee on Social 
Education and Action as adopted by the Senate of California, 
the Presbyterian Church”, meeting in Occidental College on 
Japanese evacuation. 

Right. 

And then they have that policy. And I’m giving all of these 
things to Georgiana, so they [California State University, 
Sacramento Japanese American Archival Collection] will 
have it. Here’s another. .. 

You see that statement is a. . . 


That’s from Berkeley. 


Very long document. They begin there with 1 to 8. “A 


precedent has been set for anti-democratic forces at home 
whereby they may be able to liquidate other undesirable 
minorities.” And so the church was speaking out, 


condemning the action. “Views with great alarm all efforts 


STOUGHTON: 
HAMMAKER: 


STOUGHTON: 


HAMMAKER: 
STOUGHTON: 
HAMMAKER: 
STOUGHTON: 


12 
such as the Anderson bill and such movements as” you 
know at that time, quote, “White America for White 
Americans.” You know, talk about nationalism, so hateful. 
ee ees 
It took some courage on the part of the leaders who opposed 
this action by our government. This church in its bulletin, 
quoting all this material is good. That’s St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church in Berkeley, California. Give them 
credit for what they did. 

Well, and credit to you for what you did. And I’m sure that 
these folks will appreciate everything that we are giving to 
them, including your information. 

Well, thank you. 

Thank you. 

I’m glad to speak whenever you call me. 

And if you have any questions, you can reach me in 


Sacramento. So, signing off in Camarillo. Goodbye. 


[End of Session 1 interview by daughter Carol Stoughton] 


[Session 2, November 29, 2002] 
Begin Tape 1, Side A] 
Present at this session are interviewer, Joanne Iritani, subject William 


Hammaker, and daughter of Mr. Hammaker, Carol Stoughton. 


[IRITANI: I am Joanne Iritani of the Florin Japanese American 


Citizens League for our Oral History Project. Today’s date is 
November 29, 2002. We will interview Mr. William 
Hammaker of Camarillo, California who is visiting his 
daughter, Carol Stoughton in Sacramento. Two years ago, 
Carol interviewed her father and I transcribed the 
interview. At that time, I wished to know more about this 
man, now in his nineties, who had visited the Gila River 
Internment Camp. And so, here we are at Carol’s home and 
Mr. Hammaker, if you are ready, I will let you start just as 
far back in your family history as you wish. 

HAMMAKER: Thank you Joanne. Not everybody is interested in where I 

came from. Very few people give me such an opportunity. 


So, I thank you. I believe you are to be commended for what 


IRITANT: 
HAMMAKER: 


IRITANI: 
HAMMAKER: 


IRITANI: 
HAMMAKER: 


IRITANI: 


14 
you are doing. More of us should think about this matter, 
and the fact that I [inaudible] by these remarks, just reveals 
that we don’t give it much thought. We’re too much 
involved in the TV or what’s going on around us. You agree. 
Right. 

My memories are, of course, very fond of my father and 
mother. 

Could you name your parents? 

Yes, absolutely. No one was ever prouder of his dad and 
mother than I. Leslie Meacham Hammaker, born in western 
Pennsylvania at a home where there were nearly a dozen. 
He was the youngest. And I’ve been there and seen the 
millstone lying on the ground. It was a stoney hilltop that 
his parents felt they needed to get the family away from 
Shellsburg, the “wicked” city to the county. And it’s 
laughable now, but, that is true. My father became a 
lumberman. He was enabled to go to Pierce School in 
Philadelphia. 

Pierce, spell that. 

Pierce Business College. A remarkable opportunity for a 


youngster growing up in the hillsides of Bedford County. He, 


I think must have done very well at Pierce College because he 


became the treasurer of Charles F. Felin and Company... 


How do you spell that? 


HAMMAKER: 


IRITANI: 
HAMMAKER: 


IRITANI: 
HAMMAKER: 


Ts 
F-E-L-I-N. Later it became the Philadelphia Lumber and 
Millwork Co. And he was the treasurer of that company. 
Rising pretty high for one of his background. And then 
alongside, my mother. .. Perhaps I should add that other 
item about my father that the first American ancestors to 
arrive at the Port of Philadelphia in 1740, on September 30th, 
were two brothers who arrived on a sailing ship called the 
Samuel and Elizabeth. 
And they had left where? 
And they had come from Rotterdam, [Netherlands], and 
sailed in to the Port of Philadelphia. Later, my wife, Twila 
and I, were able to go and search out the home country of 
both her parents and my parents. But, perhaps that’s another 
story, and I should go back to my mother who was Mary 
Gwin Zimmerman. Housebuilder. I think my father was 
struck with her auburn hair. That's just a little side light, but 
it’s important, too. My mother’s family, it comes to me right 
now, was distinguished in that her ancestors had a business 
on Market Street, very close to City Hall at the center of the 
city. 
Of Philadelphia. 
Of Philadelphia where Billy [William] Penn’s statue stands. 
It was a, Carol what was it I’m trying to say, it was a brokerage 


business that they had in the block adjacent to the central 


block of the city where the statue of William Penn is above 
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that city. Both my wife and I were able to climb the ladder, up 
to the brim of Billy Penn’s hat, at one time, and see from that 
vantage point, all around the city of my birth. Now, if you 
turn me on, I think that’s enough, is it? Is there any other 
question? 

Well, let’s get on to your own experiences as a child then, 
what you have done. You were born in Philadelphia. 

In a row house at 31 North 54th Street, in West Philadelphia. 
What did you want me to go on to? 

Your childhood activities that you remember? Do you 
remember some? 

{Chuckling] Oh, yes. 

You know, we haven't even talked about when you were 
born. What was your birth date? 

Oh, you want that little point! All right. It was June the fifth, 
and I always answer nowadays by saying, “Teddy Roosevelt 
was still President in 1908. And of course, I’ve come really to 
disassociate myself from the big stick ideas and the military 
because I work as a peacemaker. 

And we'll get back to that. 


But, as a child, goodness, I remember one time my folks were 


going to go somewhere and I had climbed a tree in the 


backyard. This was in Lansdowne. 


That’s in West Philadelphia, too? 
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HAMMAKER: Yes, well, it’s in the suburbs. Outside of West Philadelphia. 
six miles from the center of the city. And when my folks 
were ready to go, I wasn’t about to join them. I was up in the 
tree. And something must have happened because they say I 
really skedaddled and got down out of that tree and went 
along. I even remember where we lived in the north side of 
Philadelphia where I got a spanking. And it was one of those 
cases that my dad had to use his leather belt and it hurt him 
more than it did me. I’m sure it did. I remember another 
instance right near there in the northern suburbs of 
Philadelphia when I fell and punctured the palm of my hand 
on a rusty nail and my dad, watching the cauterizing of that 
spot on my palm, passed out. It was too much. 

IRITANI: At the doctor’s office? 

HAMMAKER: Yes, it was just too much for him. Oh, I remember the First 
World War. I grew carrots as my part to help in the war 
effort. That gives you a little sample of childhood memories. 
I could add to that, at that time, the influenza had hit 
Philadelphia and my parents put me on a train and shipped 
me back 200 miles to Bedford County to spend time with my 
uncles and aunts. Oh, such a time! 

TRITANI: About 1918? 

HAMMAKER: Yes. Well, it was before the end of the war, of course. I have 


such marvelous memories of that time that I spent there 
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barefoot with the other youngsters my age in that area with 
my family. Oh, goodness sakes! 

How about mentioning the Boy Scout camp where you fell 
from the tree? 

You're recalling. . . 

You're a climber. You're a tree climber. 

I am a tree climber. There’s no two ways about it. At this 
time, at the Boy Scout camp. . . you know one of the 
achievements of my organization, the YMCA [Young Men’s 
Christian Association], was to spin off the Boy Scouts. And as 
a Boy Scout, | became an Eagle Scout and have many, many 
wonderful memories. Daughter Carol is reminding me of 
one that she’s heard me talk about. When Ernest Weikle a 
hunchback and our nature expert at camp, a marvelous man, 
who was taking a group of young scouts around the camp on 
a bird hunting trip. And I saw him, and of course, I was on 
that staff and I knew what he was doing, so I quickly ran 
across the bridge of smiles over Unami Creek outside the 
dining hall where I climbed the tree and imitated a cardinal. 
And Ernest Weikle brought his group across that bridge and 
over to find me in the tree. Ah, yes. That was a memorable 
event. Not everyone would be able to imitate a cardinal to 
fool Ernest Weikle. 


Your magazine selling. I think you don’t want too many 


more stories, but your first job was selling magazines? 


HAMMAKER: 
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I’m not sure what you mean when I was selling magazines. 


STOUGHTON: Well, the Post? When you and your... 
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Well, of course, I know what you mean. For a number of 
years. .. 

About how old were you? 

I had the franchise from the Curtis Publishing Co. for the 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Country Gentlemen. At least those three were in the 
franchise. 

But, how old were you? 

I must have been in junior high. 

Oh, my. 

And I sold that franchise to my brother for $25.00. I 
remember that. I was learning business with the tutelage of 
my parents. And I hauled those magazines, hundreds of 
them, what kind of a sled did I have? Oh, there was a name 
for the sled of that day. A racer. It was a Flexible Flyer, and I 
had to fasten my magazines, and I took them to the drug 
stores and to the other outlets as well as to private homes, 
through the snow and the ice of those days in the suburbs of 
the City of Brotherly Love. Yes, now that’s a sample. 
Anymore? Where do I go from there. 

And you went to your elementary school and your high 


school. Did you have good experiences in school? 


Oh, yes. Of course. 
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IRITANI: You were probably a very good student. 

HAMMAKER: Oh, I was not the best. In fact, early on in junior high, 
playing basketball, I broke my ankle. And for six weeks, my 
brother took me to school on a coaster wagon. 

IRITANI: Oh, my. 

HAMMAKER: Six weeks. He did it. Oh, goodness. 

IRITANI: Your brother. We haven't talked about your. . . 

HAMMAKER: [had only one sibling. 

IRITANI: And he was born? 

HAMMAKER: He was born four years after I, but he was really one of the 
real scholars. 

IRITANI: And his name. 

HAMMAKER: Ellwood Meacham Hammaker. Won his doctor’s degree and 
he was sent to Indonesia on a State Department project and 
met Sukarno, and led a group of American scholars sent by 
our State Department on a service project in Indonesia. 

IRITANI: We'll cover that kind of thing later. We'll move 
chronologically from your elementary to your high school. 
And what kind of classes did you really enjoy in your high 
school? Which classes? 

HAMMAKER: Oh, I think I’ll admit it that I did enjoy the Latin, even 
though it was Miss Bischoff and so difficult. It was tough. 
But, maybe I’m telling some secrets they haven't heard 


before. 


IRITANI: It’s okay. They’re not going to see the book. [Chuckling] 


HAMMAKER: [Laughter] Oh, yes. Well, I remember English, and I 


remember dramatics, and I was in a play and I was able to 
serve as the manager of track, so I had a little touch with 
sports. I didn’t really understand football, nor do I now, but I 
follow it, of course. It seems like one of the more brutal 


sports and hardly qualifies as a sport. But, high school was a 


great experience for me. No question about that. 
STOUGHTON: Mention that you were the editor of the annual or the 


newspaper? 


HAMMAKER: Well, in college. I guess I was in high school. 
IRITANI: High school as well. 

HAMMAKER: Yes, with the Garnet and Grey, I had a function there. 
STOUGHTON: 
HAMMAKER: Well, yes, that’s true. All right, that’s high school. You want 


We have it here. 


to go on now? 

IRITANI: And then you can go on to your college experience. 

HAMMAKER: I was the first in my family privileged to go to college. It was 
a real challenge for me, and soon after arriving, I faced the 
problem, would I join a fraternity? You know, Freshmen are 
approached by fraternities and we had so many of them at 
Penn State and I did pledge to Alpha Gamma Phi which later 
became Delta Theta Sigma, an agricultural professional 
fraternity which meant later that 1 was chosen as a member of 


Alpha Zeta, that being the top of agricultural fraternities. 
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And of course, I became a member as an honorary member. 
Perhaps because I was very active in a number of activities. 
Your family, your parents were not in agriculture. 
My father grew up on the farm. But, he was not in 


agriculture. 


No. But, was that why, your contact with your relatives 
where you had lived? Is that why you went into an 
agricultural fraternity? 

Could be. My father always had a compost pile, and if you 
read my present business card, composting is one of the first 
things mentioned. And today, I continue to promote 
composting. Saving the earth for our future. 

From the time before you were even in Penn State or. . . 

Oh, yes. Long before I worked in the garden with my father 
and he had a compost pile there. It wasn’t high tech then as it 
has become now. Nowadays, we know what the cause of a 
compost pile heating is. We didn’t have any notion then 
about it. I remember one day incidentally a couple of things. 
Talk about recalling. I remember when I first learned the 
stars of the skies and constellations. And one night, I ran in 
and out of the house. I’d look at the map and go out and look 


at the sky. And it all made sense. It all opened up to me. 


How old were you then? 
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Well, in those days you couldn’t become a Boy Scout until 
you were twelve. So, I must have been pretty far along. 
Nowadays, Cub Scouts and Indian Guides, and the Indian 
Princesses, all begin earlier. I remember that one. Oh, that’s a 
vivid recollection. That night when I first caught on. Let’s 
see there was another one a minute ago, but it slipped away 
from me right now. It slipped away. But, generally in 
answering your question, Joanne, the influence of my family 
certainly pointed in the direction of agriculture. And my six 
remaining aunts and uncles were six that remains of a family 
of eleven, my father and his brother Simon, his brother 
Smith, his sister Carrie and Maggie. That group was very 
influential, I’m sure, in my choice of agriculture. Although 
you see after being in college for a time, I was affected by the 
student YMCA. 
While you were an undergraduate. 
As an undergraduate. So much, that it seemed to me, I was 
destined for some graduate work. That took me to New York 
City. 
In what year? 
I went in the year of my graduation, 1930. 
After you graduated, you went to New York to work? 
Well, I had been in New York City for a summer before that. 


And I had had the experience of traveling all over the city, 


day and night. We learned what goes on in a metropolitan 
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area like New York City, all through the night. Fellowship 
Tours. Maybe that was the source of my current activity 
when I conduct tours now in Ventura County. I don’t doubt 
that it was. Those were social inquiry tours. So, we were 
searching out the socio-economic basis and what was behind 
the surface. Well, that meant that I did my masters at Union 
Theological Seminary and Teachers’ College in a 
combination at Columbia University. And with that 
background, I was fortunate that my first major job after 
leaving Penn State was at Johns Hopkins University campus 
as Executive Director of Levering Hall YMCA which served 
as the student union and center of student YMCA activities 
after we were married. 

Before we get to where you were married, at New York City, 
that was a job with the YMCA, or? 

I did a little work there, trying to earn some money on the 
side, but basically, my time was fully occupied with my 
graduate study. 

At Union Theological Seminary and Teachers’ College. Then 
from there you went to Johns Hopkins in Baltimore. 
Mention your other degree at Penn State? 

I guess we skipped that. But when this social view came into 
focus and it seemed that I should go on, then I did a Bachelor 


of Arts. I had a BS [Bachelor of Science] before. 


Your BS was in what major? 
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It was in agricultural economics. But the BA was in the 
social sciences. And that led to the New York study for my 
Masters. 
So, you got your masters from Union or from Teachers’ 
College? 
It was from Columbia University. 
They're all combined. And then from there after you got that 
degree, you went on to Baltimore to Johns Hopkins for more 
graduate degrees? 
No. I wish I could say that, but it was important to be able to 
take care of a family. 
So, shall we then talk about meeting your wife? How did you 
meet your wife? 
Well. I had met my wife when she came to Penn State. . . 
You've got to include where you started working at Penn 
State. 
Yes, I think that’s an important link in the story. Without 
that link, I wouldn’t be here today. This wouldn’t be the 
Stoughton residence. 
Right. So, tell us about your. . . 
Well, I’ll tell you that my boss was Harry W. Seamans at the 
Penn State Christian Association. The YMCA and the YWCA 


had been put together and called the Penn State Christian 


Association. 


[End Tape 1, Side A] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 
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We shall go on. This is Tape 1, Side B. And you were talking 
about meeting your wife at Penn State. 

Well, I was giving the background because my boss had asked 
me to look over the personnel papers provided by the 
national office of the YWCA. And, of course, carefully, I 
studied all the papers. They all had pictures on the top of 
each candidate, and I picked out Twila Klein and I thought 
the picture was pretty good, too, and took it back to my boss’ 
desk, and it turned out she was offered the position and 
employed and arrived at Penn State on January the 13th, 
together with the chapel speaker for that day, Bruce Curry. 
And she was given an office directly across the hall from 
mine and she was wearing an engagement ring. 

Oh, oh. 

... When she came. And that was sort of a bump in the road, 
but we took care of it. 

Oh, you did. [Chuckles] 


That didn’t delay us too much. 


She was an employee. She was not a student at Penn State? 


She was very much an employee, in fact she came from 
Boston University with a Masters Degree in Religious 
Education. BUST [Boston University School of Theology] So, 


I had to bow a little bit before her. That Masters Degree. 
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You were engaged on March 27, 1934. She had arrived on 
January 13, 1934. 
Oh, that’s pretty fast! You were engaged on March 27. 
Yes, fairly, fairly fast. Yes. March 27th, my mother’s birthday, 
an important day, and that was the day that Twila and I made 
that agreement. 
I think you should tell what you did when you were invited 
to the Seamans for dinner. 
Oh, do you think I should reveal that sort of thing? Twila 
had not been in town very long until we were invited one 
evening, the two of us, for dinner at the home of Mr. 
Seamans and Margaret, his wife. And they were entertaining 
a couple other than Twila and me. So, it was kind of a special 
evening and it meant that they were taking this couple out to 
an event on the campus, leaving Twila and me alone at their 
home. And of course, it was, I thought, a very auspicious 
occasion, an opportunity, and Twila seemed to go along with 
my idea of short-sheeting the bed of the guests. . . 
Oh, my! [Laughter] 
And doing a number of pranks of that sort. And, you know, 
it could have been a little shaky for us, but we were both in it. 
You turned off the water. 
Oh, yes. The final thing we did was to turn off the water, but 


we washed the dishes first. 


[Laughter] 
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We thought a little gesture of kindness. But then, we shut 
off the water and the lights and kind of really fixed that 
apartment pretty good for them. That’s just on the way. 
What was the response? 
I was going to say, I was trying to think about the response. 
But, I think maybe Harry and Margaret felt that they would 
pull one on us and didn’t really give us much recognition. 
[Laughter] I can’t remember any details of their response. I 
really don’t. 
You remember what you did. 
Oh, yes. [Laughter] I think I shook in my boots a little bit. 
[Laughter] Where do you want me to go now? 
So, you and your wife. When did you marry? 
We married a little later that year, July 29. 
That’s only like three months after you were engaged. He’s a 
quick worker! [Laughter] 
And I had to go all the way to Oklahoma City. And I drove a 
Ford coupe. It was a ‘28. Had been parked in a garage all 
those years. Had a rumble seat and so that was room to stash 
our gear and our wedding presents. We made that whole trip 
and back, from our wedding trip to Colorado, Estes Park, and I 
had only one problem. A fuel pump to replace. I think it cost 


75 cents, and a flat tire which I fixed myself. That was a great 


trip. 
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So, now you are married and then from Penn State there and 
your YMCA work, you went to Baltimore soon after? Or did 
you work there quite a while? 
Very soon. Johns Hopkins in Baltimore. 
You were taking classes? 
No, no. I was the professional director of a branch of the 
Baltimore YMCA. Johns Hopkins University branch and that 
meant that I was the executive for Levering Hall of the 
Student Union Building operated by the YMCA for the 
University. I’m afraid I’m giving you too, too much. I guess 
you can always curtail it. 
No, we're not. Just keep going. 
That was a great experience for me to be at Johns Hopkins. 
That’s where the Big Four physicians had been. Dr. Osler and 
others had been of the famous Big Four. Among them, Dr. 
Albright was on my Board of Directors. He was the noted 
archeologist, I think. Dr. Albright. Then there was Dr. 
Stewart. It was a distinguished group on that Board to which 
I was responsible. I had followed a very capable director, E.A. 
Schaal. He had developed a program called the Down the 
Bay Conference, and we took students from the entire 
Baltimore area--Howard University, the black institution, 
Goucher College and other women’s colleges, as well as Johns 


Hopkins students. And we took a boat down the bay to 


Hampton Institute. And there we met with the primarily 
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black students at Hampton Institute. So, at that time, it was a 


forefront inter-racial, inter-ethnic experience for all of those 
students. And we had leaders like the noted Howard 
Thurman who later became the Dean of the Chapel at Boston 
University and began a church in San Francisco, the Church 
of All Peoples, and became a friend of ours for as long as he 
lived. Howard Thurman, the great negro poet of those days. 
So, you were there doing this work, from what year? 

I had four years. A call came from the executive of the 
Pittsburgh YMCA. And at that time there was a little 
competition going on between the metropolitan heads of 
YMCAs. I'll never forget my new boss in Pittsburgh and how 
I think he was a little bit pleased to take me away from 
Carleton Harrison in Baltimore. He was a fine person and 
gave me good support as I took on that job there. I’m just 
afraid you're getting so much of this. 

It’s your life, it’s your life we’re talking about, your oral 
history. 

Well, I didn’t think it was quite that important, but... 

No, it’s okay. It’s your life history that we’re taking down. 
And the bird is singing again. 

And the bird is now visiting us. That’s okay. Sing away. 
And you were at Pittsburgh doing the work there from 1937? 
Yes, until wartime came. [World War II] Pearl Harbor. I was 


at the home of one of the chemists who had isolated one of 
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the vitamins. Dr. King, and his son was a member of our 
YMCA student cabinet. I suppose I should tell you, when I’m 
confessing like this, what was said of me, when I was in my 
office at the University at Pittsburgh’s Cathedral of learning. 
My office was on the twelfth floor. The Dean of Men also had 
an office on the twelfth floor. And they said that when I was 
on the telephone in my office, the door was closed, you could 
see it flowing out under the door as I spoke. It flowed out. 
Your voice? 

Your voice. 

Everything I said, I guess. 

Everybody knew. 

I was guilty of speaking and using the telephone, I guess it 
was. I’m still guilty of speaking whenever I get a chance on 
the telephone. 

You worked there at Pittsburgh, and then wartime came, and 
then what happened? 

The call came from the International Committee of the 
YMCA, which was responsible for the United Service 


Organizations. The USO. But in this case, it was the USO 


industrial part of the USO. And since I had chosen to be a 


conscientious objector and stood with Gandhi and all the 
others in that line, they wanted me to do this and I did it, 


compromising possibly on a strict interpretation of my 
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position, you know I had a family and it seemed like a way to 
go. And so, we decided. 

We haven't really talked about the fact that Carol was born in 
Baltimore. She was born in what year? 

She was born in ‘40. 

You went to Pittsburgh with your family, and here you are in 
1942? What year were you asked to do this USO work? 

1943. 

1943. 

‘43. Yes, that’s right. So, I was there from ‘43 until ‘45. 

Until the end of the war. That was in Phoenix, Maricopa 
County of Arizona. At what point did you declare yourself a 
conscientious objector? Do you remember? Were you still in 
college, when you had to say what you chose? 

No, it was later than that. It had to do with the Selective 
Service, and I know that they struggled with my position. 
Whether to allow? 


That’s why I say, maybe I compromised a bit, but the 


[inaudible] I was given... What were the numbers? They 


were 4-O, and so forth. [Military classification] 

Well, it’s 1-A if you are able to go in. 

Mine was a 4. 

4-C, or 4 something. 4-F I know is because of physical. . . 


Mine was not physical. 
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And so, this was your community service, in lieu of going 
into the service. 
Actually, I think that’s what they made it. I think that’s right. 
And so, you brought your family out to Phoenix? And you 
were located in Phoenix. 
So, being in Phoenix, it was a round-the-clock recreation 
program for which I was responsible. And it meant that we 
worked around-the-clock. We took war production workers 
and their families out onto the desert for night time 
barbecues. So many different things that we were doing. It 
really was around-the-clock. I guess I never worked as hard 
in my life as those years. Although I worked pretty hard a lot 
of years, wherever we’ve been. 
But, in this situation, you were responsible for seeing to the 
additional recreational activities of people in the various 
industries. 
All over Maricopa County. Goodyear Aircraft. And Allison 
Steel. And so many of them, and we did, for example, I had a 
committee that did the midnight shift when we opened the 
large, the Shrine Auditorium was what we had. And we 
brought big bands. That was the Big Band era. Saturday 
nights, we had those big bands. And this committee that 
conducted it did so at the Shrine Auditorium. And I 


remember how our committee took that responsibility and I 


remember the chairman, Peter was his name. Committee 


members would see that there was no drinking at those 
dances. Of course, that was a pretty major responsibility that 
we carried out. We had hundreds and hundreds of 
participants in those affairs. Oh, yes, we worked in all the 
housing projects. Well, that’s a sample of those years. 

IRITANI: Since it’s a USO, it’s like a non-profit group or were you paid 
by the government for your salary? 

HAMMAKER: Oh, no. I was paid by the International Committee of the 
YMCA. And it was one of the six organizations that 
comprised USO. The national Jewish group, the national 
Catholic group, the Salvation Army, the YMCA and the 
YWCA. That's five and there must be one other. Yes, the 
Red Cross. Any way, six groups. 

IRITANI: All encompassing for the whole country. 

HAMMAKER: During the First World War, the YMCA alone took 
responsibility, and we hired twenty five thousand people 
overnight. And so it was understandable that there were 
mistakes made, and that some of the twenty five thousand 
weren't as capable as they should have been. They weren’t 
trustworthy. And the YMCA then made the suggestion at the 
time of the Second World War that it be six organizations 


working cooperatively to cope with the wartime problems. 


IRITANI: Sounds good. And then how did you learn about the Gila 


River Relocation Centers? 
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That’s a good question. I remember that I was asked to be one 
of a team to go and visit the internees. And of course, I was 
honored to be able to go. I can’t recall on whose authority I 
was asked to go, but I was delighted that I could take my wife 
and only daughter, Carol, who was then about five. How 
old? 
Not quite. 
Not quite? 
No. Probably four. 
Just a tiny tot, really. And I have some vivid memories of 
being there. Do you want some of them? 
I'd like that. 
I remember that I was in trepidation realizing that I was to 
speak to as many as 900 parents of the 442nd Infantry 
Battalion [an all Japanese American battalion of the U.S. 
Army which fought in Italy and France.] To prepare to speak 
was an awesome responsibility. But, I think that the attitude 
and what we learned there about those people gave me 
encouragement. Oh, goodness, I remember walking out to 
the river and seeing the making of the charcoal and how 
impressed I was with the skill of the people and the hard 
work that they did to gather together the logs, the trees with 
which to make the charcoal. And I remember the number 


ten cans and I remember how each one had to sit with that 


tin can between ones legs to keep warm. And how cold it was 
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out there. And I remember the windy, drafty condition in 
which people lived. And of course, I remember the 
graciousness, the friendliness, and recently, I can tell you, 
Joanne, I’ve been working with John McMullen, who lives in 
Oxnard with his wife, the Rev. Bobby McMullen. And I 
should give you. .. 

Maybe later on. 

I’m going to give you a little pamphlet about the tours I 
conduct, and you will see in it the tour that brought the most 
people was a tour to see Japanese antiques. And John 
McMullen goes to Japan four times every year, currently, 
now. And he knows Japan better than the Japanese and he 
speaks the language. He is an amazing person. In fact, I was 
invited to his home for Halloween night dinner last month. 
And his wife Bobby is the pastor in our Methodist Church in 
Camarillo for membership care. So, I’m very close to the 
Japanese story and the Japanese people. 

You want to mention the gifts? 

Oh, the gifts. 

You want to get back to the time you were at the camp? 

Oh, yes. Well, when we were at the camp, I know I spoke. I 


can’t tell you much more about it than that. But, I do 


remember how generous those people were. And my friend, 


John McMullen underlines when he talks about the 


Japanese, and says how gracious and how generous these 
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people are. And to prove it, we were given a pair of 
bookends, beautifully covered with unborn calf skin. 
Wonderful bookends. And we were given beautiful lapel 


pins. 


[End Tape 1, Side B] 


[Begin Tape 2, Side A] 
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Okay. We shall continue the interview of Mr. Bill 
Hammaker, and we were talking about your receiving a 
number of gifts, some bookends, and you mentioned the 
carved birds. Would you like to tell us of that time, any other 
experiences? 

I did give the description of the birds? 

You can go ahead and give that description. I think we were 
cut off about then. 

Yes. It was very impressive to me to see how the ends of 
apple crates and orange crates provided the wood that was 
sculpted, carved and done so gorgeously by the persons who 
were interned in that camp. And then they were painted, 
colored and baked. 

The finish would have been some sort of varnish. 

Yes, and I think it was a long process to finish them. And 
then they had pins in the back so that you could fasten them 
on your clothing. They just overwhelmed us. It seemed to 


me there was something else that we were given beside that 


pair of bookends and the. .. maybe some pictures were given 
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us. That could be it. It seems to me, and maybe Carol we can 
find some pictures that were given to us. That would be 
helpful, if we could. 

Did you go back more than one time? 

No, I was just there the one time. 
One time. 

Yes. I wish that I’d been able to go another time. 

You want to mention my recollection regarding the picture of 
me when I was about four years old with the group of the 
kindergarten, the Japanese children? 

Is that on? Does that pick it up? 
It’s on now. It picked up her voice. 

The picture taken of the three of us would reveal that there 
were twenty five or so Japanese children being cared for. 

It was probably a preschool class, a nursery class. 

Yes, right. That’s the telephone. 
That's all right. It’s okay. So, you were not able to go back to 
the camp again. And your work continued until 1945, always 
working with those people who worked in those factories? 
Yes. One or two of the airfields were located there, also. 
You didn’t work with the military USO, just with the 
civilians. 

I worked with the civilian aspect of it. 


And then when war ended in August of 1945, what 


happened? 
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It was then that we had to think about a job, and I was given 
the opportunity by the national personnel office of the YMCA 
to go up to Bremerton, Washington to close out, as they 
called it, a USO industrial unit up there. On the way, they 
wanted me to visit in Ventura County, and when I went to 
visit there, the aroma of citrus in bloom was so dramatic that 
it turned out being offered a job in Ventura County with the 
YMCA prompted the question. Why should I bother going 
up to Bremerton? So, we accepted that job and stayed for 
twenty three or twenty four years until my retirement in ‘69. 
Nowadays, when you look in the phone book, you see a 
couple of dozen YMCA phone numbers. In those days, it was 
just one or two, because we did the whole county. Oh, yes. 
And your responsibility, you were executive director? 
For the county. We did programs for boys and girls --- and 
families. And out of that was growing the present situation. 
YMCAs everywhere, until today the YMCA is the number 
one provider of preschool programs. 
Oh, really? 
It is second only to the Salvation Army, ahead of the Red 
Cross in the charitable income that it receives to do its work. 
Do you still have that connection with the Y? I know you're 
retired. Let’s talk about your charitable work. 


My business card indicates that I am [inaudible], I am 


available as a volunteer for five or more different activities. 
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And of course, that keeps me busy nowadays. You don’t want 
to hear much about that, do you? 
That's all right. This is your life. Your life story continues. 
Your work story and now your life story. 
Presently, I’m being pampered for a period of eleven days in 
the home of Carol and Roger Stoughton. So, we can be 
together face to face. We haven't had that opportunity before. 
But, I will be on my way in a few days, back to southern 
California... 
In Camarillo. 
Living with the daughter that we adopted. And she was a 
wartime baby. She is a very capable resource specialist in the 
Hueneme Schools. Port Hueneme. 
You want to name her, please? 
Sue is her name. She began as Susan Beth. She likes to be 
called Sue. 
What is her name now? 
Sue Hammaker. She has never married. And we have 
another daughter in Ventura, just 15 miles away from us in 
Camarillo, Sigrid Best Wong who is also a. ... 
Sue was legally adopted. 
Sigrid has become a daughter, regardless of anything legally, 
and is just as close as any daughter could be. And she has 


three daughters. And among them, there are children. So 


that our family totals twenty seven. 
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It's growing. I know here, Carol’s daughter who will be 
having a child, and you've told of another daughter. 

You're right on the details. 

The family keeps growing, doesn’t it? And you appear to be 
in very good health. 

Fortunately, I am in excellent health and it enables me, as I 
keep saying, even though I had the trauma of the few days 
when my wife of sixty eight years died in January, as I keep 
saying, the trauma of those few days disappeared, and I have 
a feeling of empowerment and inspiration and challenge 
from the memory of Twila. And I continue with a number 
of activities. I’ve been active with food share, and I’m active 
in a church group that’s called, Good Grief. It means that 
those who have lost spouses and children meet once a week. 
And we have a very interesting and exciting time together. 
And I contribute to that group as much as I can. I continue as 
chairperson of a little committee that does tours. And we’ve 
had to date forty six or seven tours. 

Is it through a group, a larger organization? 

The committee is independent. It’s made up of a few people 


that operates in the county. Two members of the committee 


have lost spouses this year. I’m one of those and the other is 


Dora Cronyn who lost her husband. And then our daughter 
Sigrid has lost her husband by a very, very tragic pending 


divorce. So, we suffer from that situation. But, we continue 
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this committee’s work with tours to visit outstanding 
individuals and places around the county. As I say, we’re 
about up to forty seven now of those tours. And that keeps 
us physically... 

Busy. 

Absolutely. We’re presently anticipating a tour at my home, 
because the committee more or less twisted my arm. And I 
get to read a story on December seventh, a Saturday, at two 
thirty in the afternoon when members of the tour 
community arrive in our home to tell us about Christmases 
past that they remember. And I’m reading a story from the 
1870s when Lincoln Steffens, the great American journalist 
wrote that story entitled, “A Miserable Merry Christmas.” 
The end of the story it says, “an adult could not have stood 
it.” So, we plan another tour soon after that, if it’s possible, by 
a young neighbor of ours who began at the first of this year 
on her dream to travel around the world. On her travel a 
month or so ago, she fell in love with a tall, tall Paul Hearn, 
from London, who is now visiting across the street from us 
in Camarillo. And Rachel, this young lady, and Paul will be 
present at our home on Saturday, December 7, just to get 
acquainted with how we do these things. And maybe will 
give us the answer that I’m waiting for. If they will be host 


and hostess for a tour on December 28th, this year. 


And later this month, you’re also speaking at Rotary. 
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HAMMAKER: Oh, yes. I have a date, December 12th, to speak at my Rotary 
Club. You’re right. 

IRITANT: What is your subject? 

HAMMAKER: I have given them my card, because you know, Joanne, I was 
one of a group of speakers at this Rotary Club some time ago, 
and after the meeting, the attorney president said, “Bill give 
me your card.” And I had no card. It provoked me, 
prompted me to prepare the card I now use as my business 
card. And I’ve had a barrel of excitement and fun with that 
card. I give it to folks I meet and ask them to read it and I 
check their veracity because I know that not too many people 
understand arbor culture or vermiculture, or minor details 
for things like that had. 

IRTTANT: I haven't read your card either. 

HAMMAKER: Now you're hearing a rendition of it. 

IRITANI: You’re keeping busy with all these activities. 

STOUGHTON: What are you speaking about at Rotary? 

HAMMAKER: I didn’t answer that question. Well, I gave them my card, 
and I thought they would ask questions about the items on 
my card. But, surprising to me, I received the agenda for the 
meeting with no mention of my card at all. It merely says, 
“here are the questions which you will be asked by Ron 


Hertel.” Ron Hertel had nominated me to be president of 


this club. My goodness! Many years ago, And so, this time, 
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he is to be the MC and he will ask me where I was born, 
where I grew up... 
Now, you have the answers. 
And things like that. I was also told that I could modify the 
questions. One of his questions was, “Tell us what person or 
event changed your life until you were age twenty.” I’m 
going to have to change that question because I hadn’t made a 
decision about college at age twenty. At age twenty, I wasn’t 
very far along. 
You weren't in Penn State already by age twenty? 
No, I wasn’t there until twenty six. You see, I didn’t finish 
high school until twenty six. 
Well, they don’t know your age. Yes, 1926. But, when you 
were age twenty. 
At age twenty, wait a minute, wait a minute. You’re tricking 
me here. Or you're telling me I made a mistake again. At age 
twenty, 1928. Oh sure. And I was in college. That’s another 
one of the mistakes you make in the nineties. No doubt 
about it. 
That’s all right. You’re doing very well for ninety three. 
No it isn’t all right. I shouldn’t have made that mistake. 
Well, you'll revise your talk now. 
Well, I’m indebted to you for correcting me. 


Well, anyway, you're going to be talking, and they’re going to 


ask you about your life. And you’ve got the information. 
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You'll include peacemaking and do you want to say anything 


about that? 

Another question they want to ask me, let tell you. Maybe 
you can help me answer it. They want to know, “If I were 
president currently of this Rotary Club, what would be my 
goals for my year as president?” How do you like that? 

You could really set their agenda. 

Yes. 

This club currently publishes its program in the newspaper 
and I know that they are inviting interesting people. One 
thing I did, I asked Ron to send me a copy of the roster and 
here I find in the roster of this club, members who were in it 
when I was, and my gracious, several of them. One member 
they have is the president of the Ventura College. The 
community college where this club is located. And a number 
of others in the club are currently top poobahs, top guns of 
the community. 

Community leaders. 

Exactly. 

Did you want to mention peacemaking as one of the 
activities you’re involved with in all the different ways? 

In what way? 

Oh, of course. That’s one of the one’s that I should stress at 
that time. But in terms of these aspects of my current life, 


peacemaking would be pre-eminent. And I am a member of 
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the Fellowship of Reconciliation. And this magazine which I 
show you here is the peacemaking magazine with the longest 
continuous history of publication in this country. And a 
recent issue on the anniversary of 9-11 I commend to you 
especially. Perhaps I should mail you one of those. I am 
active in an organization that started in April of this year in 
our Ventura, the county seat. Not the largest city. The largest 
city is Oxnard. It is by far the largest city, and you know this 
county since you have lived there. In Ventura, as I was 
starting to say, the president of Physicians for Social 
Responsibility for our county, Dr. Robert Dodge, and a 
neighbor of his, initiated CPR, Citizens for Peaceful 
Resolutions. And at the first meeting, a handful or two met 
at the Elizabeth Topping Room at the Main Library in 
Ventura in April. At the recent meeting which I attended, 
the October meeting, there was SRO, standing room only. 
Approximately one hundred and fifty people packed this 
room , an exciting demonstration of the concern of people for 
peace today. The speaker at that meeting was a person that I 


know, Leah Wells. Leah is not yet thirty. She is a young 


person. In the past two months, she has made two trips of 


ten days each to Iraq. And she spoke at the meeting I now 
describe over an hour, showing pictures she had brought back 
from Iraq. People listened on the edge of their seats, over an 


hour to her description of her visit in Iraq. This organization 
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Citizens for Peaceful Resolutions has brought to our 
attention the earth charter, a fascinating sixteen principled 
organization which.... What's that buzzing? 
Not quite to the end. It’s almost to the end. 
This Earth Charter is a challenge to all of us in terms of 
peacemaking. And let me add just one more note that if you 
wish your voice for peace to be counted in the capitol, call the 
capitol switchboard in Washington, D.C. Its an 800 number. 
839-5276. And I demonstrate my peacemaking by challenging 
everyone | can, to use that 800 number which is changed 
occasionally, but I’ve used it recently, and talk with congress 


persons about our concern with our present. . . 


[End Tape 2, Side A] 


[Begin Tape 2, Side B] 


IRITANI: 


HAMMAKER: 


You were talking about rattling sabers is what our 
administration is doing now, and I'll let you go ahead. 
Well, it’s very important for the increasing numbers of us, 
and there are tens of thousands, really there are millions of 
us. The election of our present administration [President 
George W. Bush] wasn’t that decisive. And those of us who 
came out on the losing side must not think of ourselves as 
having lost. We have won an opportunity to place the 
present poobahs on the spot and work for consideration in 


this matter of peace for the world, and I think if you really 


keep an eye, you will notice that George W. Bush is gradually 
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softening his belligerency. I see it from the very beginning 
when he was so dramatic in his call, walking into Iraq with 
the bombs. Not so today. I think we’re making progress. 

And we mustn't give up at all. We must increase our efforts 
for peacemaking all down the line. 

You also write many letters to the editor. 

Exactly. We should keep writing those letters. And you 
know, since I’ve been here in Sacramento, I’ve been wishing 
to call SCI, Solar Cookers International. And I hold here in 
my hand a little picture, a beautiful picture in color of solar 
cooking. And I behoove all of you to notice the opportunity. 
You can call 916-455-4499 and get the information about Solar 
Cookers International. It’s perhaps a little ways, but it’s 
major. It will save trees, and trees are critical. And here in 
places like Nairobi, we’ve been burning trees. We need to 
use the sun which is for free. This is one of the ways of doing 
it and your Bob Metcalf here in Sacramento is the 
international leader at SCI, Bob Metcalf. Well, what else can I 
say? 

We have come completely up to your ninety three years. 
When is your next birthday? 

I don’t mind telling you what I’m aiming on my next 
birthday on June the fifth. And I’m aiming beyond it. I’m 


not sure, of course. But, my mentor was Dr. Paul Limbert 


who served in the World Council of Churches. He was the 
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head of Teachers’ College. And Paul Limbert lived to be a 
hundred and one. And I hope I can be useful all the possible 
remaining years that I may be given. I just think, is there a 
couple of minutes left? 
You're already ninety four. You'll be ninety five. 
All right. Let me just tell you a little story. 
Okay, go ahead. 
I think a little bit of levity on the way is important. And 
incidentally, I’m honored frequently, and not long ago, a few 
days ago, a man ninety nine called me. And I had taught him 
about composting and when I was doing it he grabbed the 
fork I was using he said, “You're the teacher. Let me do the 
work.” And here a few days ago at ninety nine, he called me, 
so I’m keeping in touch with him. And I can tell you some 
more little things, but I do want to tell you, did you hear 
about the two robins? That story? 
No. 
Well, let me tell you. One robin said to the other about noon 
ona sunny day, “I’m getting hungry. Let’s go get some 
lunch.” And they flew out over this recently plowed field 
and the plow had turned up the furrows and there were 
worms. They ate and ate and ate. And they ate until one 
robin said, “I’m not ready to fly up in the tree just yet. I ate 


too much.” And the other one agreed so they said we'll just 


bask here in the sun and enjoy ourselves. And all of a 
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sudden a big tom cat came along and gobbled up both little 
robins. And there the tom cat sitting there, licking his lips, 
thinking about it, and he said to himself, “I love Basking 
Robbins.” 

Oh-h-h, cute. [laughter] 

You'll forgive me for telling that. 

You are very, very lively and you are very passionate about 
what you believe. 

I am passionate about my passions. You are so right. And 
will you tell Frank [husband of interviewer] what I said? I 
want him to be as passionate. 

He is. 

I'm sure you're passionate. 

Your ninety four years, it doesn’t show. 

Well, I even accept compliments. 

[just wonder, how do you get around to doing all these. Are 
you still driving? 

I would be driving if I hadn’t been a victim of discrimination 
a month or so ago. 

Oh, is that how long you drove? Until. . . 

Until the California Department of Motor Vehicles in the 
voice of the Oxnard office, which is noted for being a little 
mean. Everyone down in southern California says, “Go to 


Santa Paula. Or go to Thousand Oaks. Don’t go to Oxnard.” 


But, I’ve gone for the last twelve years because I wanted to be 
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most severe in their test. And I did at their request, a driver’s 
test a couple of weeks ago. I drove over ten miles in Oxnard. 
I thought I'd done very well. I was happy about my own 
exhibition of my driving skills, and Pat, the lady who 
administered the test, told me as much that I had good 
control of the vehicle at all times, and she had no problem 
with that, but she said I had not passed. Flabbergasted, 
somewhat, I asked, “How come?” She pointed out for the 
first time in the twelve years that I’ve taken the test at 
Oxnard, that the rear wheels of my van, which are duals, had 
touched the markers on the lane. That's illegal. That’s 
terrible. And beside that, she said, in an area which was 
limited to 40 miles an hour, I had not driven over 30. Now 
that was impeding traffic. Furthermore, they did not give me 
another chance. They revoked my license. 

Right there? 

Well, in a couple of days. And beyond that they had let me 
drive since those infractions for several weeks endangering 


the lives of people on the highway. 


But, you were driving from Camarillo to Oxnard and back. 


Oh, of course. And my daughter with whom I live is irate 
about it. And also, I might add, when they did set a hearing, 
and I asked the young lady from the safety office if we could 


have a date earlier which they had intimated in the 
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beginning we would have, “I’m sorry,” she answered very 
sharply, not to say sniply, saying, if she had a date sooner, she 
would have given it to us. We wait until January 10. This is 
only November. In the meantime, I have had to rely on my 
friends and I have a list which I have made with about thirty 
names of people I can call to ask for a ride. However 
humiliating it is to have to ask someone to come and pick 
me up and take me where I want to go. 

I think this is one of the areas where elderly people, and I’m 
going to be at that point where they’re going to say, “No 
more,” as well. 

You're not. 

I will get there, too. 

No, you’re just a senior. 

I know. 

Your husband is elderly. 


But, we'll get there to a point where somebody will say,”I’m 


sorry. No more.” That’s why I was wondering what your 


situation was. 

Well, you got it now. And I agree. I see people I know are 
younger than I that I feel are not the best drivers. And my 
mentor whom I mentioned, Dr. Paul Limbert, drove until he 
was a hundred and he drove in New York City. 

Oh, boy! 


93 


HAMMAKER: Imagine. So, as my mentor I can’t help but think of Paul, Dr. 
Paul Limbert. 

IRITANI: Well, I think I shall close it at this point. We know you’re 
passionate about your not getting your license, or retaining it, 
as well as about peace and what is good for the world. And I 
am so grateful to meet you. I just knew it was going to be a 
good interview, and it has been. Thank you so much. 

HAMMAKER: I shake your hand and I'll deliver the extra hug before you go. 

IRITANT: All right. So, I will close the interview with that. 


[End of Interview] 
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Phoenix, Arizona 
8 asme Tuesday April 17 *7¢S5 


Dear Ones, 


: twila is going to town with mo this morning after Carol goes off to 

_ -BUserY School, but now a few lines to bring you up to date on us. ‘he news 
of the passing of the President came to us Thursday afternoon when one of the 
¥ men came in to my office as I was clearing 6f£f my desk in preparation for a 
trip to Gila River, about 45 miles. We were shocked ag everyons, and since 
reaction. The entire weekend of beautiful music seemed to come as a restful 
Feepite to a weary people. On our trip we wore able to listen to the radio a 
gooc deal, since we have the USO car earrying a radio, = | 


Our trip was for the purpose of studying the community organization 
and activities seteup there with an eye to the. adaptation of ideas in the war 


plant housing areas in which we work. lirge Lalotte, the coordiaator of tue 


largest project, accompanied us. About 9000 folk live in the two adjacent 


camps on a tract of land thought so worthless originally that the ‘Geologic 
Survey just skipped it and made no map of it. Up to 1700 acrds of it have been 
cultivated supplying carloads of produce, etc. larely for the armed forces. 

We visited the dairy- whose bacteria count is less than half of the figure 

- Fequired by etate health authorities. Getting up at 5:30, we saw the sunrise, 
and bad a delightful tour marked by some bird study. Meals, stores, etc. are 
entirely cooperative. Over 900 of the boys are in the armed forces. About a 
third of these have been awarded the Purple Heart. ‘Surprizing to many isthe 
fact that for the five months between Pearl Harbor and the Evacuation order, 
the FBI reports no single case of sabatoge by these people. Most striking 
obsevation of the set-up is the marvelous development of landscaping which they 
have achieved in 24 years. Brilliant flowers everywhere in abundance. And trees 
as large as 4 to 5 inches din diameter: (PS. Failed to say these are Japanese) 


 gelective Service reporta After having been kept “on the hot seat" for 


_ @ year in 1A by my Pgh Local Board, I recently received a notice to appear for 


_ Pre-induction Physical Examination. I then got busy assembling evidense in the 
form of letters from friends testifying to the sincerity of my convictions as a 
conscientious objector to war on religious groundse These were, and may some- 
time be, for the purpose of an appeal to General Hershey for what seems to me to 
be the correct classification under the law. But, they are apparently not needed 
just yet(although I have plenty of them) becau 
I.ana to be reject 


i. was tole by phone Friday that 
sability of some kind, lust be 


ed on the grounds of a back di 


getting decrepid despite part of the physical blank description which marked me 


: _ With “blue eyes, ruddy complexion.” I now expect the official rejection in the 


_ We thought Dre Foadicks sermon Sunday was excellent; will try to get one 
for you. A lady in church, a member, insisted that we come visit them because 
I look exactly like her son, an army officer. In fact I shocked another member 
of the family, who, seeing me, bhought that the son was back? : 


Carol asked Twila the other day wheré God came from since he made everything 
and egsrybody{ She tas been gréatly enjoying the flowers. En route from church 
‘Gunday we stopped when she spied a bright pansy bed in somebody's front law. She 
skipped across the street, then on hands and knees, rear view exposed, affection- 
ately smelled half a dozen of them by turn ell around the circle? We sat in the 
car amised, but plenty proud of our pioneering offspring! 


| The fragrance of the citrus blossoms is now 80 pungent here that it wakes 


you up from sleep during the night. = 


‘Coma sea us. Arizona Havmakers 


